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For **The Friend,” 

. The Mound Builders. 
o (Continued from page 10.) 
_ On the Ohio and its tributaries, and further 
south where the mounds are numerous, the 
inclosures have more regular forms; and in 
the Ohio Valley very often their great extent 
has incited speculation. At Newark, Ohio, 
when first discovered, they were spread over 
an area more than two miles square, and still 
showed more than twelve miles of embank- 
ment from two to twenty feet high. Farther 
south, as already stated, the inclosures are 
fewer and smaller, or, to speak more exactly, 
the great inclosures and high mounds are 
much less common than low truncated pyra- 
mids, and pyramidal platforms or foundations 
with dependent works. Passing up the val- 
Tey, it is found that Marietta, Newark, Ports- 
mouth, Chillicothe, Circleville, Ohio; St. 
Louis, Missouri, and Frankfort, Kentucky, 
were favorite seats of the Mound Builders. 
‘This leads one of the most intelligent investi- 
gators to,remark that “the centres of popula- 
tion are now where they were when the 
Mysterious race of Mound Builders existed.” 
‘There is however this difference: the remains 
ay that their most populous and ad- 
(iy 


‘ nced communities were at the South. 
_ Careful study of what is shown in the many 
orts on these ancient remains, seems plainly 
authorize the conclusion that the Mound 
ilders entered the country at the South, 
d began their settlements near the Gulf. 
e they must have been very numerous, 
ile their works at every point in the limit 
of their distribution, north, east, and west, in- 
a much less numerous border popula- 
. Remains of their works have been traced 
ough a great extent of country. They 
are found in West Virginia, and are spread 
brough Michigan, Wisconsin and Iowa, to 
Nebraska. They have been observed on the 
\ansas, Platte, and other remote western 
Ivers, it is said. They are found all over the 
ntermediate and the more southern country, 
ing most numerous in Obio, Indiana, ill- 
d Wisconsin, Missouri, Arkansas, Ken- 
y, Tennessee, Louisiana, Mississippi, Ala- 
ul Georgia, Florida, and Texas. 


‘the whole basin of the Mississippi and 


its tributaries, with the fertile plains along 
the Gulf, and their settlements were continued 
across the Rio Grande into Mexico; but toward 
their eastern, northern, and western limit, 
the population was evidently smaller, and 
their occupation of the territory less complete 
than in the Valley of the Obio, and from that’ 
point down to the Gulf. No other united 
people, previous to our time, can be supposed 
to have occupied so large an extent of terri- 
tory in this part of North America. 

It has heretofore been stated that remains 
of this people exist in Western New York, 
but a more intelligent and careful examina- 
tion shows that the works in Western New 
York are not remains of the Mound Builders. 

It is usual to rank the civilized life of the 
Mound. Builders much below that of the an- 
cientpeople of Mexico and Central America. 
This may be correct, for the remains as they 
now exist appear to justify it. But ifall the 
ancient stone-work in Central America, with 
its finely carved inscriptions and wonderful 
decorations, bad disappeared in the ages be- 
fore Europeans visited this continent, the 
difference might not appear to be so great; 
for then the Central American remains, con- 
sisting only of earth-works, truncated pyra- 
mids, pyramidal foundations, and their con- 
nected works made of earth, would have a 
closer resemblance to works of the Mound 
Builders, to those especially found on the 
lower Mississippi. On the other hand, if we 
now had in the Ohio and Mississippi Valley, 
remains of the more important edifices an- 
ciently constructed there, the Mound Builders 
might be placed considerably bigher in the 
scale of civilization than it has been customary 
to allow. 

It can be seen, without a long study of their 
works as we know them, that the Mound 
Builders had a certain degree of civilization 
which raised them far above the condition of 
savages. ‘To make such works possible under 
any circumstances, there must be settled life, 
with its accumulations and intelligently or- 
ganized industry. Fixed habits of useful work, 
directed by intelligence, are what barbarous 
tribes lack most of all. A profound change 
in this respect is indispensable to the begin- 
ning of civilization in such tribes. 

No savage tribe found here by Europeans 
could have undertaken such constructions as 
those of the Mound Builders. ‘The wild In- 
dians found in North America, lived rudely in 
tribes. They had only such organization as 
was required by their nomadic habits, and 
their metbods of hunting and fighting. These 
barbarous Indians gave no sign of being capa- 
ble of the systematic application to useful in- 
dustry which promotes intelligence, elevates 
the condition of life, acumulates wealth, and 
undertakes great works. This condition of 
industry, of which the worn and decayed 
works of the Mound Builders are unmistak- 


8 ancient race seems to have occupied|able monuments, means civilization. 


Albert Gallatin, who gave considerable at- 


tention to their remains, thought their works 

indicated not only a dense agricultural popu- 

lation, but also a state of society essentially 

different from that of the Iroquois and Algon- 

quin Indians. He was sure that the people 

who established such settlements and built. 
such works must have been “ eminently agri- 

cultural.” No trace of their ordinary dwell. 

ings is left. These must have been built of 
perishable materials, which went to dust long 

before great forests had again covered most 

of the regions through which they were scat- 

tered. Doubtless their dwellings and other 

edifices were made of wood, and they must 

have been numerous. It is abundantly evi- 

dent that there were large towns at such 

places as Newark, Circleville, and Marietta, 

in Ohio. 

Their agricultural products may have been 
similar to many of those found in Mexico; 
and it is not improbable that the barbarous 
Indians, who afterwards occupied the coun- 
try, learned from them the cultivation of 
maize. Their unity as a people, which is 
every where so manifest, must have been ex- 
pressed in political organization, else it could 
not have been maintained. 

In the details of their works, and in manu- 
factured articles taken from the mounds, there 
is evidence of considerable civilization. For 
instance, it has been ascertained that the cir- 
cular inclosures are perfect circles, and the 
square inclosures perfect squares. They were 
constructed with a geometrical precision which 
implies a kind of knowledge in the builders 
that may be called scientific. Relics of art 
have been dug from some of the mounds, con- 
sisting of a considerable variety of ornaments 
and implements, made of copper, silver, 
obsidian, ‘porphyry, and greenstone, finely 
wrought. These are axes, single and double; 
adzes, chisels, drills or gravers, lance-heads, 
knives, bracelets, pendants, beads, and the 
like, made of copper. There are articles of 
pottery, elegantly designed and finished ; or- 
naments made of silver, bone, mica from 
the Alleghanies, and shells from the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

The articles made of stone show fine work- 
manship; some of them are elaborately carved. 
Tools of some very hard material must have 
been required to work the porphyry in this 
manner. Obsidian is a volcanic product large- 
ly used by the ancient Mexicans and Peru- 
vians for arms and cutting instruments. It 
is fond in its natural state nowhere nearer 
the Mississippi Valley than the Mexican moun- 
tains of Cerro Gordo, 

There appears to be evidence that the 
Mound Builders bad the art of spinning and 
weaving, for cloth has been found amon 
their remains. Fragments of charred cloth 
made of spun fibres have been found in the 
mounds. A specimen of such cloth, taken 
from a mound in Butler county, Ohio, is in 
Blackmore Museum, Salisbury, England. In 
the same collection are several lumps of burnt 
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clay which formed part of the “altar,” so 
called, in a mound in Ross county, Ohio: to 
this clay a few charred threads are still at- 
tached. 

Schoolcraft gives this ch he aa 8 
made in West Virginia: “Antique tube: tele- 
scopic device. In the course of excavations 
made in 1842, in the easternmost of the three 
mounds of the Elizabethtown group, several 
tubes of stone were disclosed, the precise ob- 
ject of which has been the subject of vari- 
ous opinions. The longest measured twelve 
inches, the shortest eight. Three of them 
were carved out of steatite, being skilfully 
cut and polished. The diameter of the tube 
externally, was one inch and four-tenths; the 
bore eight-tenths of an inch. This calibre 
was continued till within three-eighths of an 
inch of the sight end, when it diminishes to 
two-tenths of an inch. By placing the eye at 
the diminished end, the extraneous light is 
shut from the pupil, and distant objects are 
more clearly discerned.” 

He points ont that the carving and work- 
manship generally are very superior to Indian 
pipe carvings, and adds, if this article was a 
work of the Mound Builders intended for a 
telescopic tube, it is a most interesting relic. 
An ancient Peruvian relic, found a few years 
since, shows the figure of a man wrought in 
silver, in the act of studying the heavens 
through such a tube. Similar tubes have been 
found among relics of the Mound Builders in 
Ohio and. elsewhere. In Mexico, Captain 
Dupaix saw sculptured on a peculiar stone 
structure, the figure of a man making use of 
one. Astronomical devices were sculptured 
below the figure. This structure he supposed 
to have been used for observation of the stars. 

(To be continued.) 


a ee 
For ‘*The Friend.” 


The Way to Life,—and the Hffects of Walking 
therein. 
(Concluded from page 18.) 


A Testimony to the Work of God’s Power. 


“ Because of the marvellous love of God in 
Christ Jesus, I cannot conceal my testimony 
for the wonderful work of his eternal Power, 
that hath been admirably manifested in m 
poor soul, and weak, frail body, and if I should 
not leave a short testimony of it to posterity, 
I should be very ungrateful. I pray God that 
the sin of ingratitude may not be laid heavy 
on any of us professing Truth, when the mes- 
senger of death calls, but that while we live 
we may live in subjection to his almighty 
Power, that when we die, we may seal our 
testimonies thereunto in true submission, and 
receive the blessed reward of the faithful. 

“Oh, what tongue can declare the wonder- 
ful loving-kindness of the Lord, as is experi- 
enced by those that obey his commands! 
Surely this is the way to abide in his love, 
and his great love has been so largely mani- 
fested to me, that it has engaged me so to love 
him again, as to forsake the world’s glory, 
customs and fashions, vanities, elements, tra- 
ditions, and superstitions, and to take up my 
daily cross and follow Jesus through the many 
tribulations. But blessed be his worthy Name! 
he hath filled my cup with his sweet consola- 
tions, and caused me to say, that one day in 
his courts, is better than a thousand else- 
where; and I had rather be a door-keeper in 
the house of my God, than to dwell in the 
ann cit palace of the wicked. For until 

through tender mercy, had unity with Jesus 


in his divine Spirit of Light, my soul could 
have no true satisfaction, though ever so self- 
righteous; but when the heart-searching Light 
made manifest my condition, my heart was 
so affected with it, that I still desired the 
operation of the power of it; and as [ came 
to watch in the measure of it, [ became aware 
of the enemy, ‘and through faith in Christ 
Jesus obtained a waiting state, which could 
not be obtained by me, but as I felt the al- 
mighty Power to rebuke the subtle enemy 
that lies so nigh. As we are commanded to 
watch, we find great benefit by keeping that 
command. And magnified be that wonderful 
Power that has preserved in dangers deep, 
aud difficulties many; there is nothing too 
hard for it to do; it has often rebuked the de- 
stroyer, helped the helpless, and strengthened 
the weak, and supported the needy; and as 
we have waited for it, we have been partakers 
of the arising of it, to oar comfort, when our 
souls have been in a desolate condition, when 
we could not help ourselves, nor had none to 
help us. Ob! how hath it wrought by sea 


jand land, aud among false brethren; it hath 


so signally preserved and wrought deliver- 
ances many, sometimes by ways unexpected. 
Surely it is worthy to be trusted in, and de- 
pended upon, and magnified, as it hath been 
manifested, my soul hath cause to say to the 
honor and renown of it, for its perfect strength 
hath been my support in every great weak- 
ness, and in-its strength I have travelled 
many thousands of miles by land, and many 
thousands of leagues by sea, through many 
and sore exercises, both inwardly and out- 
wardly, and it hath raised my soul from death, 
and my body many times from the brink of 
the grave. Oh! let it have honor of its own 
works, saith my soul; for it is worthy, for it 
will make the strong to bow, and the weak 
to be as David, and it is worthy to be extolled 
in a wonderful manner, for no heart can be 


too much affected with it, there is all-suffici-|ject to much persecution by the inhabitants, 


ency in it, to relieve the poor and to encour- 
age the feeble. ‘Though there be much to be 
met with in our heavenly progress, yet here 
is a sure defence in stormy times, wherein 
(glory unto it) I have found shelter, when 
many times in a weary condition by reason 
of exercise of soul and spirit, and weakness 
and pain of body. Ob! how many hundreds 
of miles have I travelled in this the land of 
my nativity, and thousands elsewhere, in such 
a condition, not having many well days in 
many years together, but yet have good cause 
to say, (to the honor and renown of the sanc- 
tifying Power of the God of my life,) blessed 
be the Lord Jesus, his rod and staff have com- 
forted me, and he is always with me, and I 


have cause to admire the tender dealing of|have two molar teeth less in each jaw than 


my heavenly Father, for he hath exercised 
me in the deep, and made his wonders known. 
And I have cause to speak well of his worthy 
Name, for it hath been as ointment poured 
into my poor wounded soul, and it was also 
so much comfort and strength to my weak 
body, that I can tenderly invite others to 
come and taste and see how good that Name 
is that brings salvation, that those that have 
a desire for it, may obtain it; for as the heart 
comes to be bowed unto the powerful Name 
of Jesus, and the soul and spirit come to be 
gathered into a sense of the great love of God, 
there will then be felt a necessity to serve 
and obey the God of all our mercies. And 
this was with me when in great weakness, 
when temptations came in as a flood, and the 


enemy, by his butiettings, was ready to over 
come. Oh! blessed and magnified, and re. 
nowned over all, be that everlasting Power 
that wrought a resignment s0 effectually, an 
caused me to cast my care upon him, tha 
always careth for bis children, whois the Hol 
One, and dwelleth in the highest heavens 
and has regard to them of low degree, for he 
has been more to me than all that this world 
can produce, and hath fulfilled many precious 
scriptures. He hath not been wanting asa 
tender Father, but his mercies of old, and the 
continuation of his favors, and the renewing 
of his tender dealing, have deeply obliged me 
to glorify him unto the end, and in the end 
for evermore, for he is worthy, for he hath 
redeemed my soul from out of the grave of 
sin and death: and now may I say to the 
praise, and honor, and renown of his powerful 
Name, that to live is Christ, and to die is so 
much gain, that my soul is deeply affected in 
a true consideration of the same. Oh, that 
my posterity and friends, for whom my ey 
hath so long breathed and travailed may be 
so concerned, that every one may be made 
partakers of the like precious faith with me, 
while on the stage of this world, that we may 
leave a faithfal testimony behind, that the 
generations to come may be induced thereby 
to fear and serve the Lord, for he is a sure re- 
warder of all them that are diligent in so 
doing, not only in this world, but in that 
which is to come, with life everlasting, world 
without end. Amen. JoAN VOKINS.” 
This was written a few months before her decease, 
about the 1st month, 1690. 
South American Monkeys. 


I have already mentioned that monkeys 
were rare in the immediate vicinity of Para, 
I met with three species only in the forest near 
the city ; they are shy animals, and avoid the 
neighborhood of towns, where they are sub- 


who kill them for food. The only kind which 
I saw frequently was the little Midas ursulus, 
one of the Marmosets, a family peculiar to 
tropical America, and differing in many essen- 
tial points of structure and habits from all 
other apes. They are small in size, and more 
like squirrels than true monkeys in their man- 
ner of climbing. The nails, except those of 
the hind thumbs, are long and claw-shaped 
like those of squirrels, and the thumbs of the 
fore extremities, or hands, are not opposable 
to the other fingers. I do not mean to convey 
that they have a near relationship to squir 
rels, which belong to the rodents, an inferio 
order of mammals; their resemblance to those 
animals is merely a superficial one. They 


the Cebidex, the other family of American 
monkeys; they agree with them, however, in 
the sideway position of the nostrils, a charac- 
ter which distinguishes both from all the 
monkeys of the old world. The body is long 
and slender, clothed with soft bairs, and the 
tail, which is nearly twice the length of the 
trunk, is not prehensile. The hind limbs are 
much larger in volume than the anterior pair 
The Midas ursulus is never seen in large 
flocks; three or four is the greatest number 
observed together. It seems to be less afraid 
of the neighborhood of man than any othe 
monkey. I sometimes saw it in the woods 
which border the suburban streets, and 
I espied two individuals in a thicket be 
the English consul’s house at Nazareth. » 
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ode of progression along the main boughs 

f the lofty trees is like that of squirrels; it 
oes not ascend to the slender branches, or 
ke those wonderful flying leaps which the 
|Cebidz do, whose prehensile tails and flexible 
ands fit them for such headlong travelling. 
It confines itself to the larger boughs and 
trunks of trees, the long nails being of great 
ssistance to the creature, enabling it to cling 
securely to the bark; and it is often seen pass. 
ing rapidly round the perpendicular cylindri- 
cal trunk. It is a quick, restless, timid little 
creature, and has a great share of curiosity, 
for when a person passes by under the trees 
along which a flock is running, they always 
stop for a few moments to have a stare at the 
intruder. In Parad, Midas ursulus is often seen 
in a tame state in the honses of the inhabi- 
tants. When fall grown itis about nine inches 
long, independently of the tail, which mea- 
‘sures fifteen inches. The fur is thick, and 
‘black in color, with the exception of a reddish- 
‘brown streak down the middle of the back. 
‘When first taken, or when kept tied up, it is 
ry timid and irritable. It will not allow 
litself to be approached, but keeps retreating 
backwards when any one attempts to coax 
i It is always in a querulous humor, ut- 
Hering a twittering, complaining noise; its 
idark, watchful eyes, expressive of distrust, 
‘observant of every movement which takes 
‘place near it. When treated kindly, however, 
‘as it generally is in the houses of the natives, 
‘it becomes very tame and familiar. I once 
saw one as playful as a kitten, running about 
‘the house after the negro children, who fon- 
dled it to their hearv’s content. It acted 
‘somewhat differently towards strangers, and 
seemed not to like them to sit in the ham- 
-mock which was slung in the room, leaping 
“up, trying to bite, and otherwise annoying 
them. It is generally fed on sweet fruits, 
such as the banana; but it is also fond of in- 
sects, especially soft-bodied spiders and grass- 
hoppers, which it will snap up with eagerness 
when within reach. The expression of coun- 
tenance in these small monkeys is intelligent 


and pleasing. This is partly owing to the 
open facial angle, which is given as one of 
60°; but the quick movements of the head, 
and the way they have of inclining it to one 
side when their curiosity is excited, contribute 
very much to give them a knowing expres- 
sion. Anatomists who have dissected species 
of Midas tell us that the brain is of a very low 
type, us far as the absence of convolutions 
goes, the surface being as smooth as that of a 
squirrel’s. I should conclude, at once, that 
this character is an unsafe guide in judging 
on the mental qualities of these animals; in 
mobility of expression of countenance, intel- 
Jigence, and general manners, these small 
monkeys resemble the bigher apes far more 
than they do any rodent animal with which 
Tam acquainted. 
_ On the Upper Amazons I once saw a tame 
individual of the Midas leoninus, a species first 
described by Humboldt, which was still more 
playful and intelligent than the one just de- 
cribed. This rare and beautiful little monkey 
is only seven inches in length, exclusive of 
he tail. It is named leoninus on account of 
he long brown mane which depends from the 
eck, and which gives it very much the ap- 
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tered. The first time I went in, it ran across 
the room straightway to the chair on which I 
had sat down, and climbed up to my shoulder ; 
arrived there, it turned round and looked into 
my face, showing its little teeth. and chatter- 
ing, a8 though it would say, ‘‘ Well, and how 
do you do?” Itshowed more affection towards 
its master than towards strangers, and would 
climb up to his head a dozen times in the 
course of an hour, making a great show every 
time of searching there for certain animal- 
cule. Isidore Geoffroy St. Hilaire relates of 
a species of this genus, that it distinguished 
between different objects depicted on an en- 
graving. M. Audouin showed it the portraits 
of a cat and a wasp; at these it became much 
terrified: whereas, at the sight of a figure of 
a grasshopper or beetle, it precipitated itself 
on the picture, as if to seize the objects there 
represented.— Bates. 
For “The Friend.” 

In an intellectual and cultivated state of 
society, reading occupies a very important 
position. Our books, papers and magazines, 
as well as the letters we receive from absent 
correspondents, not only employ much of the 
time that can be spared from strictly business 
pursuits, but exercise a very marked influence 
overus. It would be wise, therefore, for each 
of us to consider the nature of this influence, 
and how our reading habits affect our intel- 
lectual development, and our moral and re- 
ligious affections. 

There has been of latter years in this coun- 
try, an enormous development of newspaper 
and magazine literature. Its tendency is to 
keep us informed of the movements going on 
around us in the political, physical and intel- 
lectual world, and hence the person who 
spends much time in the perusal of these pro- 
ductions is likely to have a general knowledge 
of many things, and to possess a store of facts 
which may make him an agreeable, chatty 
companion. On the other hand, his know- 
ledge is apt to be very superficial, and if he 
meets with one, who is desirous of penetrat- 
ing below the surface of things, he is at fault 
und out of his depth. The desultory habits 
of mind prodaced by the reading of numerous 
unconnected paragraphs, tends to weaken 
rather than strengthen the mental powers, 
and therefore is far less improving than the 
careful perusal of works which have a bond 
of connection between the different portions 
of them—such as historical or scientific trea- 
tises. Without neglecting altogether periodi- 
cal literature, it ought to occupy a much more 
subordinate place in our reading, than is the 
case with many. 

It is wonderful to consider the extent to 
which fictitious reading has been used of latter 
time for the illustration of religious, moral, 
and even scientific ideas. We have “ philoso- 
phies in sport,” in which the laws of sound, 
of mechanics and of falling bodies are inter- 
woven with the adventures of divers heroes 
and heroines; but it is often the case in read- 
ing such books, that the adventures are eager- 
ly devoured and the dry detail of scientific 
principles skipped over, or lost sight of in the 
more absorbing parts of the narrative. 

Literature of so exciting a character, fur- 
nishes an unsubstantial and un wholesome food 


earance of a diminutive lion. In the house|for the mind. It is like feeding an individual 
where it was kept, it was familiar with every with candy and bonbons. The stomach un- 
e; its greatest pleasureseemed to be toclimb|der such a diet soon loses its tone, and the 
ut the bodies of different persons who en- health is deranged, So the mind which is fed 


with novels and tales is weakened by it—at 
least does not obtain that strength and de- 
velopment which a more judicious supply of 
intellectual food would have furnished. There 
are some who cau recall their experience in 
former days, when the mind rushed through 
the pages of an exciting story, eagerly seizing 
the leading incidents, skimming over the de- 
scriptive parts, and scarcely noticing the style 
or language in which the narrative was con- 
veyed. 
in a state of exhaustion; which, if often re- 
peated, would be unfavorable to the physical 
health, especially to persons of a delicate or- 
ganization. 


At the conclusion, the brain was left 


It is our highest wisdom, in all our actions 


in life, to endeavor to promote those habits of 
mind, and that condition of feeling which will 
most strongly tend to prepare us for happi- 
mess hereafter. 
portant, that we keep this primary business 
of life in view in our reading. If we find any- 
thing we are perusing tends to excite within 


It is therefore especially im- 


us thoughts and feelings inconsistent with 
the state of purity and holiness which we are 


called upon to aim at, let us avoid it as a moral 
poison; and let us not neglect to cultivate a 


fondness for those writings whose influence 
over us is to solemnize and tender the feel- 
ings, and draw our attention to the workings 
of Divine goodness in ourselves and in the 
world. 


—__«»—____ 


Flesh is not Silent.—Most men take up prin- 
ciples (according to their own, or other men’s 
understanding of the Scriptures) and judge 
according to those principles; and so the 
Spirit and light of the Lord judgeth not in 
them, but they themselves judge according to 
an assumed knowledge. So that flesh is not 
silent, the man is not dead in them and brought 
to nothing, but only lives in an higher region 
than he did before. Before he lived in an ap- 
parent unrighteousness ; now he lives in ima- 
gined righteousness and faith ; but not in the 
Son’s righteousness, not in the Son’s faith, 
not in the Son’s power, not in the Son’s do- 
minion; but at best only in that which he 
apprehendeth and strongly imagineth to be so.— 
de 2. 


—_—__+-—___—_ 


The opening of the First Roman Parliament. 

The great day for the opening of the Italian 
Parliament in Rome was definitely fixed for 
the 27th of November. Prince Umbert and 
the Princess Margaret, the undeviating favor- 
ite of the people, arrived at the Quirinale on 
a certain Saturday ; and the king, who hates 
pomp and glorification, came about a week 


\later, driving from the station with scarcely 


more stir than a private gentleman. — 

The 27th fell on a Monday, and all the pre- 
ceding week, nay, even more than that, the 
preparations were making for the public re- 


joicing, which would be expressed by, the illu- 


mination of various streets and public-places 
—the long line of the Corso, beginning with 
the Piazza del Popolo, in the centre of which 
runs the lofty obelisk, which four thousand 
years ago stood before the Temple of Heli- 
opolis; the parallel Ripetta, the parliament 
house on Monte Citorio, the Campadoglio, or 
Capitol, and the piazza of the Rotunda, or 
Pantheon. Here great preparations were 
going forward, nobody knowing what exactly 
was to be done, the papalini inhabitants grum- 
bling no little, because pavements were broken 
up in many places, and the good travertine 
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stone of their houses channelled to admit of 
gas-pipes being carried up higher than the 
second story. The passage of carriages, too, 
was interrupted, especially in these selected 
streets and squares, all principal places of 
traffic, whilst ladders and poles and lofty 
arches were being erected, which produced 
endless confusion. And after all, said the 
grumblers and depreciators, how could this 
illumination be worth talking about? and, 
above all, be worth all the money it was to 
cost, which was to be only or in part an illu- 
mination of gas? Then again, what could be 
said regarding the prodigious expense to 
which these new civil powers were going, as 
if there were not already sufficient poor in the 
city, and sufficient taxes laid on all, without 
one hundred and fifty thousand liri being spent 
on a gas illumination ! 

As to the poor in Rome, that is a sore sub- 
ject. Even the warmest patriot thinks sor- 
rowfally about it, for what is to be done with 
a people who will not work, even when work 
is offered by which they might live in com- 
fort? But the new state of‘things, be it con- 
sidered, has completely overturned the old. 
In the pope’s time, poverty was considered 
the proper condition of man, that which even 
the highest saints aimed at. The older gen- 
eration, therefore, cannot be expected to have 
adopted the perfectly new doctrine, that if a 
man will not work, therefore neither shall he 
eat. They may make it unlawful to beg in 
the streets, but beggars were never more 
numerous. 

Thecelebrated Catholic saint, Prince Charles 
Borromeo, said that two things were neces- 
sary in Rome, to say your prayers and to keep 
your carriage. One day, therefore, when 
driving outside the walls to visit the Seven 
Churches, he met his brother, Saint Philip 
Neri, who being a merry, light-hearted man, 
stopped the carriage, saying, “ Ho, ho, brother! 
you have fine times of it, driving from church 
to church ; just step out and try what walk- 
ing on foot, like a poor man, is.” 

“Good,” replied the cardinal, laughing ; 
“we will make an exchange, I will walk and 
you shall drive.” 

“Agreed,” said Philip, “for that will be 
something new to me.” 

The cardinal stepped out and the poor saint 
took his place. Hardly, however, had he gone 
many yards when he perceived that the car- 
dinal had converted his luxury into a penance. 
The seat of the carriage was a sharp board- 
edge, which cut into the body like a knife, on 
perceiving which he called to the cardinal, 
who was briskly striding forward,— 

“Ho! brother cardinal, wait for me! 
again into 
foot !” 

The Church has taught that it is better to 
go on foot, even though you walkin the mire, 
than to, ride in a carriage the seat of which 
has a concealed razor-edge; and that the going 
on foot, and the rags, and the begging bring 
you much nearer to heaven, the gates of 
which are opened to the rich by the farthings 
which they give to you. Remain poor, there- 
fore, both for your own sakes and theirs! 

This has been the teaching of the Romish 
Church for many long generations. Poverty 
is a privilege and work is a curse; therefore, 
thousands of the poor will not work. It is 


i Get 
your carriage, and let me go a- 


far easier and far pleasanter to them to seat 
themselves under a wall in the sun or the 
shade, according as the season may be, and 


exhibit there their rags and their misery to 
the wealthy passer-by for a centissime or two; 
or to bask on the steps of St. Peter’s, and 
then, having received a goodly alms from 
some pious papalino, creep into the great 
warm church, and devoutly show their thanks 
by kissing the worn bronze toe of the statue 
of St. Peter, who has sent them this dole. 

“Tf, however, there be no hope of amend- 
ment in the older generation, there is good 
encouragement as regards the young. Schools 
are required, like that admirable one of Mrs. 
Gould’s, who, for want of space and funds, 
cannot as yet receive half the youthful appli- 
cants for knowledge who, so to speak, cry 
aloud to her with an eagerness equal to that 
with which the most importunate beggar asks 
foralms. The young desire to learn, and are 
ready to work. 

We ourselves know a little pale-faced lad, 
with large beaming eyes, who, acting as a 
youthful porter, at the door of a studio, sits 
absorbed for hours over a little pink-paper- 
covered book bearing the title, “Hvangelo di 
San Luca.” A gentleman gave him this book 
some time ago, and his youthful soul, during 
the week preceding the great 27th of Novem- 
ber, was occupied about equally between 
two subjects—the contents of that treasured 
little book, and the cutting-out and making a 
new shirt for himself. He had earned the 
money to buy the calico, and a poor English- 
woman had engaged to make it for him. And 
when the 27th came, Ragazzo’appeared in his 
new white under-garment, with a vast ex- 
panse of front—his waistcoat being for that 
day thrown aside in honor of “ nostre re.” The 
lad’s mother all this time took no part—she 
did not know how to sew, she had never made 
a shirt in her life; she was a good, true papa- 
lino, and could not read, and had a painfal 
idea that the little book which was such a 
delight to the lad was one which the priest 
would disapprove of. On the great 27th, 
therefore, she would not allow herself to look 
at the beautiful street decorations, but went 
to St. Peter’s with many other women to say 
her prayers. 

So it is, the fathers and mothers who know 
not how to work, sit in their rags, and pray 
and weep in the churches; the little lads are 
taught to work and earn. money, buy decent 
clothes for themselves, make use of their 
judgment, even if it be a little eccentric, then 
go to see the king open Parliament with the 
Gospel of St. Luke in their pockets. Let it 
never be said or thought that there is small 
hope of the rising Roman generation. 

The morrow dawned; the sun rose in golden 
splendor; every cloud had disappeared, and a 
deep blue vault over-arched the rejoicing city. 
No one can describe the effect of such a morn- 
ing under such circumstances. The people 
seemed almost wild with delight; flags waved 
from every window, drums beat in all parts 
of the city for the mustering of the National 
Guard, who presently were seen marching in 
battalions to the various stations allotted 
them. 

The operations of the foregoing night had 
transformed the long line of the Corso, from 
the Piazza del Popolo to the Piazzo Venezia, 
into a scene of medieval splendor. Tall arches 
spanned it at» short intervals through its 
whole length, which at night would be a 
blaze of gas, and between each arch were 
suspended, the width of the street, scarlet. 
draperies, or banners, fringed with gold. 


‘raised be devoted to the erection of a hospi- 


Rich draperies and hangings hung from win- 
dows or clothed balconies; above were sun- 
lit masses of colors; below were crowds oJ 
people looking on with wondering admira- 
tion. A dense throng filled the Piazza Monte 
Citorio, less to wonder at the ae 
here than to watch the arrival of carriages 
which conveyed gentlemen and ladies in 
grand toilet to the parliament house. In the 
meantime another crowd had assembled in 
the picturesque piazza of Monte Cavallo, ta 
witness the royal cortége leave the Quirinale. 

The fashionable crowd in the great hall of 
Monte Citorio was great, but yet small i 
comparison with those who wished to be 
present. But a few hundreds only could b 
admitted, and even of these many were com 
pelled to stand. The wife of the Italian Min 
ister of War sat on the stairs. 

But to return to the parliament house 
The king entered the hall punctually at the 
hour of eleven, a cannon having notified t 
the Roman world the moment he commenced 
his progress thither, but not the cannon o 
St. Angelo, which, out of regard to the Pope’s 
feelings, was on this occasion silent. The 
king, who has an especial aversion to all 
pomp and ceremony, wore no robes of state, 
bore no sceptre; crown there is none, save 
the iron crown of Lombardy, so called of iron 
because it contains a small iron rim said to be 
formed of a nail of the true cross. A famous 
crown this, which was used at the coronation 
of all the German emperors who were crown- 
ed in Italy, which crowned Charlemagne, and 
afterwards Napoleon at Milan. As regards 
this crown, even at the risk of interrupting 
my narrative, I must be allowed a few words. 

It appears that at the union of Italy it was 
proposed to have a new crown, a grand mod- 
ern crown, in which the modern king of Italy 
could appear in becoming state. The thing 
was proposed and not objected to by the 
monarch, and, with the money in their hands, 
his ministers craved an audience to discuss 
the subject with him. ‘“ But,” said he, “there 
is no need for a new crown, the old one is 
good enough for my use. Let the money so 


tal”—I believe for the blind, who were not 
thus provided for in Florence. ‘Let this,” 
added the unostentatious monarch, “be the 
new crown of Italy.” 

But to return to the king: he stood in the 
new parliament house, not in robes of state, 
but in the uniform of a general. It is said of 
the house of Savoy that it never knew fear, 
and of Victor Emmanual that he exhibited 
the bravery of a true soldier as he faced the 
Austrian guns; now, however, the sight of 
his enthusiastic subjects, the representatives 
of the entire nation, evidently affected him, 
and his hand trembled with emotion as he 
held the address he was about to read to 
them. The address was short, and then the 
Minister of the Interior announced in the 
name of the king that the Parliament was 


opened.— Leisure Hour. 


An Astonished Arab.—I remember on one 
occasion, says Mr. Hay, travelling in the coun- 
try with a companion, who possessed some 
knowledge of medicine. We arrived ata door, 
near which we were about to pitch our tents, 
when a crowd of Arabs surrounded us, curs- 
ing and swearing at the rebellers against God. 
My friend, who spoke a little Arabic, to ar 
elderly person, whose garb bespoke him | 
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riest, said, “‘ Who taught you that we were 
isbelievers? Hear my daily prayer, and 
udge for yourselves.’ He then repeated the 
Lord’s Prayer. All stood amazed and silent, 
fill the priest exclaimed, “ May God curse me, 
if ever I again curse those who hold such a 
pelief; nay more, the prayer shall be my 
rayer till my hour be come. I pray thee, O 
azarene, repeat that prayer, that it may be 
cemembered among us in letters of gold ?”— 
Christian Union. 


eee 
Selected for “ The Friend.” 


Thy acceptable letter reached us giving the 
particulars of the last days of your valuable 
and honorable uncle, as likewise those attend- 
‘ng the funeral, as well as the movements of 
several of your dear friends engaged in the 
Ministry: which renewed earnest solicitude 
that in the exercise of their gifts, they may 
‘not only be furnished with the commission, 


advice to Samuel Fothergill, that he might 
be preserved “within the bounds of his com- 
mission, rather than over, as a shortness is 


imes the fervor of our spirits is ready, with- 
‘Out steady care and watching, to take a flight 
to the detriment of the whole.” Though 
ithere may be many instructors in Christ even 
‘in our day, yet we have but few fathers, 
whose lengthened out years of experience in 
ithe school of Christ, places them in a capacity 
‘and position to offer a word in season. For 
Miyeclt I feel to abound with poverty, yet I 
ibelieve I can say to my beloved fellow-laborer= 
‘im younger life, that the prayer of my spirit 
joften is, that we may all so dwell in a steady 
istate of watchfulness unto prayer, under the 
iexercise of the gift dispensed, that we may 
realize the “Glory of the Lord to go before, 
and the God of Israel to be our rearward.” | 
have often had to remember a testimony de- 
livered by Hinchman Haines, in the first 
Yearly Meeting of Ministers and Elders I at- 
tended, being in 1834: That there was a 
‘Season, after he had been engaged in public 
Ministry, that he contracted a habit of preach- 
‘ing, and thought he was promoting the good 
cause, but the Lord in unutterable mercy 
‘showed him his efforts were fruitless, and re- 
‘newed that baptism which brought him to 
‘see his real condition, and for which he felt 
very thankful ; this is the substance and I be- 
lieve very nearly the words of his testimony. 
I wish my love with much affectionate de- 
Sire, that all my brethren and sisters with 
‘whom I bevame acquainted when last in your 
jarts, may be preserved on the only safe 
foundation; more particularly do these feel- 
ings extend to those of the tribe of Levi, and 
hope now in my declining years, they will 
have me in their feelings, that I may be pre- 
served unto the end, which seems near at 
hand. 


A Testimony of William Hvans concerning 
Hinchman Haines——He was a pillar in the 
eharch of Christ ; a living, baptising minister ; 
and a firm and consistent supporter of the 
doctrines and testimonies of the gospel held 
by our religious Society ; and in the spreading 
of which, he travelled much in the ministry. 
ing possessed of a good judgment, and a 
eerful disposition, and having from an early 
sriod of his life, been disciplined in the school 
Christ, his conversation was interesting 


easier to mend than an overplus, while some-| 


and instructive to the sincere lovers and seek- 
ers of the Truth. Though he was firm in his 
attachment to the truth, and in maintaining 
what he believed was right, yet when his 
friends did not see eye to eye with him, in 
things not decided on by the body, he treated 
them in a sweet christian spirit, and did not 
allow himself to say any thing to le-sen their 
reputation or standing in the church. He 
was in the eighty-sixth year of his age, and 
his removal will be much felt by many who 
have partaken of his ministry, and among 
whom he was a father in Christ, and an exam- 
ple of christian gravity, simplicity and self- 
denial. 


‘ Selected. 
WHY WEEPEST THOU? 


A sound in yonder glade, 
But not of fount or breeze, 

A sound, but not of the whispering made, 
By the palm or the olive trees ; 

+ It is not the minstrel’s lute, 

Nor the swell of the night-bird’s song, 

Nor the city’s hum, where all else is mute, 
By echo borne along. 


Tis a voice, the Saviour’s own,— 
“ Woman, why weepest thou ?” 
She turns, and her grief is forever flown, 
And the shade that dimmed her brow: 
He is there, her risen Lord, 
No more to know decline; 
He is there, with peace in His every word, 
The wept One still divine. 


“My Father’s throne to share, 
As King, as Lord, I go; 

But a brother’s heart will be with me there, 
For my brethren left below.” 

The weeper is laid in dust ; 
Her Lord is enthroned on high ; 

But our’s may be still that weeper’s trust, 
And our’s that Lord’s reply. 


Mourner ’mid nature’s bloom, 
Dimming its light with tears, 

And captive, to whom the lone, dark room 
Grows darker yet with fears, 

And spirit, that like a bird, 
Rests not on sea or shore,— 

The voice in the olive glade once heard, 
Hear ye, and weep no more. 

. M. I. Jewsberry. 


Selected. 


CHEVALIER. 


While he lies asleep beside me, 
Shaggy head on shaggy paws, 
Blinking just a bit when squirrels} 
Rustle by for hips and haws,— 
While, with careless hand, I fondle 
His crisp hair of mottled gray,— 
I will tell the oft-told story, 
Why I called him Cheyalier. 


I was but a tiny urchin, 
Filling every hour with play, 
And this dog asleep beside me 
Kept me company all day ; 
Frolicked with me, served me, loved me, 
In my joy and wantonness ; . 
Patient with my small caprices, 
Glad of every slight caress. 


I was waked one night from slumber 
By a sudden ery and rout; 

Many bells with frightening clangor 
Poured their hasty warnings out. 

Everywhere was ruddy radiance 
Brighter than the brightest day ; 

All around the lofty windows 
Tongues of flame began to play. 


To the door I rushed in terror; 
Hastily I threw it wide; 
Clouds of smoke with lurid centres 
Barred my way, before, beside ! 
Shrinking back, I shrieked for succor « 
“Father! Mother!’ None could hear, 
Still I shrieked in wilder accents, 
Accents shrill by deadly fear, 


Suddenly the dog came plunging 
Through the sea of smoke and flame, 

Paused with one short bark, beside me 
Whimpered when [I cried his name. 

Then there came a dream of terror, 
Burning heat and blasting light, 

Heat and light that burned and racked me 
Many a day and many a night. 


? 


When at last the fever left me, 
Some one sitting by my bed 
Told me all the dreadful story; 
How the fire had risen and spread ; 
How the inmates, roused from slumber, 
Had been rescued as they lay, 
All but me. No daring footstep 
To my door could make its way. 


But the dog, unloosed and whining, 
Pricked his ears to hear me call, 
Sprang within the smoke-filled doorway, 
Leaped along’ the blazing hall, 
Bounded up the shrinking staircase, 
Then, while flames roared high and higher, 
Staggered back, blinded and panting, 
Through the centre of the fire,— 


Dropped his scorched, unconscious burden 
Just beyond the line of heat, 

Crept, with mottled hair on fire, 
Moaning, to my mother’s feet. 

As I wept to hear the story, 
Lo, a huge head rose beside, 

Two rough paws were planted by me, 

And my sudden tears were dried. 


Then the nurse said. while I kissed him 
Welcome in my childish way, 
“He’s so brave, and grand, and gentle, 
I would call him Chevalier.” 
Oliver Optics Magazine. 


The Atlantic Cable.—If there is one thing 
more surprising than the fact that it is pos- 
sible to transmit intelligence beneath the wa- 
ters of the broad Atlantic, it is the celerity 
with which that business is performed. In 
the average time upon each message trans- 
mitted between New York and London, the 
service is barely equalled by the best manag- 
ed circuits wholly upon the land. For the 
seven days ending July 20, 1872, the actual 
time averaged upon messages exchanged be- 
tween New York and London was 13 min- 
utes and 594 seconds. That is to say, thata 
telegram addressed to London, leaving New 
York at 9 a. M., New York time, reached its 
destination at a fraction less than 9:14 of 
same time. When the distance is considered, 
the fact that the message has to he re-written 
four times—at Plaister Cove, Heart’s Con- 
tent, Valentia, and London, and that this is 
the average upon the whole business for the 
week, and not the time upon any one mes- 
sage—it speaks volumes for the business man- 
agement and the skill of the operators en- 
gaged. 

That the average time of this week was 
not exceptional, we have ample proof upon 
the examination of the record. 

An exact record is kept of every message 
by each of the companies engaged in its 
transmission, the precise time of its reception 
at each office is taken, and from this a daily 
and a weekly average is made. In this aver- 
age, press and government despatches are 
included, which from their much greater 
length than ordinary business messages, serve 
to place the average time somewhat greater 
than is really occupied in the transmission of 
business for the general public. 

Messages between New York and London 
pass over the wires of four Companies—the 
Western Union, to Plaister Cove; the New 
York, Newfoundland and London, from Plais- 
ter Cove to Heart’s Content; the Anglo 
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American, from Heart’s Content to Valentia, 
and from Valentia to London, by the British 
lines. 

On one of the seven days given above, the 
average time of transmission between New 
York and London, was actually only six min- 
utes and thirty-five seconds; and the shortest 
average time for messages for the entire day 
over one of the four lines, was one minute and 
four seconds.—Journal of the Telegraph. 


A Selection from the Memoranda and Letters of the 
late Elizabeth Greer—for private circulation. 
(Continued frem page 11.) 

To her dear friend, EK. M., who came to see 
her on Third-day, the 15th, she said, “I wish 
it to be known that should I die now, I die in 
the faith of, and full unity and love with, our 
early Friends, and what they professed. It 
was the very truth. My spirit has often tra- 
vailed, while on that bed, in deep exercise on 
bebalf of our Society, and for our poor meet- 
ing. Often, of late, when sitting in meeting, 
I have been favored with such a sense of the 
overshadowing of Heavenly Goodness, that 
I have seemed ready to say, ‘It is too much 
for me.” At the beginning of this illness I 
felt much stripped, but the last few days I 
have been favored with such a precious cov- 
ering that I feel to be sitting at His footstool, 
waiting His time. I feel very quiet, breath- 
ing the petition, ‘Thy will, O Lord, be done, 
not mine.’ ”’ 

When the same friend was sitting beside 
her next day, she did not say much of a reli- 
gious nature, but alluded a little to matters 
in her early life; ber cough was very dis- 
tressing that day, and at night she became 
increasingly ill. She was frequently in prayer 
to her dear Lord and Master, that He would 
give his old servant patience to endure her 
sufferings; many times saying to her daugh- 
ter, “Thou art not willing to give me up. 
Do not hold me. Let me go. I long to go.” 
“ Ah, dear Jane, thou wilt miss thy old moth- 
er,” pressing her hands earnestly in both hers, 
saying to her and to her kind attendant, “I 
am very much obliged to you; you are doing 
all you can for me. The Lord will reward 

ou.” 

On Fifth-day morning, the 16th, she asked 
to be taken out of bed and laid on the sofa, 
which was some relief. Then was seen the 
decided change in her countenance. Many 
friends called, desiring the privilege of taking 
a silent last look at her. Sbe made a request 
that no stimulant should be given her, nor 
anything to soothe the nerves, as she would 
rather endure the cup of suffering, if such 
were her Heavenly Father’s will. Her dear 
Saviour, (she said) had suffered for her, and 
should she shrink from her portion ! 

To a dear relative who stood beside her 
couch, she suid, “It is an awful thing to die, 
but vot for me.” “This weakness is hard to 
bear, but my Saviour suffered for me, and I 
am willing to bear what He is pleased to lay 
on me.” 

Her daughter said, “ Mother, H. is come 
from Waterford to see thee.” Taking his 
hand, she said, “Come to see the last of’ his 
poor grandmamma.” Then repeating bis 
name again, she said, “I am going to my 
everlasting rest.” To her daughter she said, 
“Pray for me; pray for thy mother.” Her 
daughter asked her bad she a message of love 
for ber dear friends, M. M. and sisters? and 


toid her they were present, Taking by 


the hand, she said, “Ah! yes, dear ail 
have long loved thee.” Asking for the oth- 
ers, she kissed each of them, and they all re- 
ceived from her a beautiful “ Farewell in the 
Lord.”. She spoke of the close union between 
them and herself through life, and added in a 
clear voice, “I die in the unity and faith of 
our early Friends. Our Society will never 
rise to its ancient standing, until it comes 
down and bows low before,the Lord. It will 
not rise by Bible meetings or social meetings, 
but ‘By my Spirit, saith the Lord of Hosts.’ ” 

She recognized a dear friend who called in 
the afternoon, and said, “Darling R., my 
hands have often been raised in this room in 
prayer for thee ;” and kissed her. 

On the doctor coming in, she said to him, 
“This tabernacle is going down, down, Doc- 


* 
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rise above the witness for truth in the secre 
of my heart, that still followed me, notwith. 
standing my backsliding and unfaithfalness 3 
and, although I was not what might by the 
world be called wicked, yet my levity and 
great flow of spirits caused me to stifle the 
witness in my heart, and led me farther than 
I sbould ever have gone, into gaiety of ap- 
parel and other deviations that 1 felt to be 
wicked in me; and had I been left by my 
compassionate Saviour, what should have be- 
come of me at theend! I can acknowledge 
that amidst all my giddiness and thoughtless 
ness, goodness and mercy have followed me 
all the days of my life: many times have my 
feet been plucked as from the horrible pit and 
out of the miry clay; yet, through all my 
wandering steps from my Heavenly Father’s 


tor, but I have an humble trust that my Sav-|love, I was preserved from many temptations 


iour has a little mansion prepared for me. 


which were spread before me. When, in my 


‘For I know that if our earthly house of this| youthful days, marriage with some not in 


tabernacle were dissolved, we have a building 
of God, an house not made with hands, eter- 
nal in the heavens.’” 2 Cor. v.i.. The doc- 
tor finished the text for her. 

That evening she said to her daughter, 
“ My work is done. ‘I have fought the good 
fight.’ ” 

The night was spent in painless dozing, her 
cough having ceased. The doctor said she 
was not suffering, corroborating her own 
words during the previous night, that “the 
Lord had promised her an easy passage.” 

On Sixth day evening her long-loved friend, 
A. W., with her husband arrived. She had 
been inquiring for them, and sent loving mes- 
sages in case she did not live to see them. 
Being told they were beside her, she repeat- 
ed their names. Her bodily powers. were 
then much prostrated, but on their taking 
final leave of her, she said, “ Ah! farewell in 
the Lord. Glory! glory! glory! as though 


‘to convey to them that she bad even then a 


sight and foretaste of that glory upon which 
she was just entering. About half-past ten 
o’clock that night she ceased to breathe, 
without a stroggle, and has gone to join that 
“innumerable company” who “came out of 
great tribulation, and have washed their 
robes, and made them white in the blood of 
the Lamb. Therefore are they before the 
throne of God, and serve him day and night 
in his temple.” Rev. vii. 14, 15. 


MEMORANDA, 


I may in truth, from living experience, 
make the acknowledgment that “Great and 
marvellous are thy works, Lord God Al- 
mighty, just and true are thy ways, thou 
King of saints: who shall not fear Thee, O 
Lord, and glorify Thy name.”—Revy. xv. 3, 4. 

I have long felt a desire to set down a lit- 
tle of the Lord’s dealings with me; though it 
may be far short of His goodness and mercy 
towards one so unworthy of His compassion- 
ate regard, remembering my unfaithfulness 
to His requirings in early life, when He was 
pleased to extend His visitations from time 


to time, and followed me with the reproofs of| 


instruction, when my feet wandered from His 
fold, and when I was led away from that path 
in which I undoubtingly knew He was call- 
ing me to follow him. Many times when with 
my giddy companions in the midst of what 


membership with our Society was proposed 
to me, gay as I was, I shuddered at such a 
thought as that of being cut off from a Society 
I dearly loved, and looked upon far above any 
other in the world, as to the purity of its prin- 
ciples when faithfully upheld. Though some 
of these proposals were such as the world 
might call a good settlement for me, yet I re 
mained unmoved as to a wish to join myself 
to any of them; 1 believe my dear Lord was 
near. To Him alone be the praise for thus 
preserving me. [loved good Friends 
Many of them in meetings and out of meet 
ings spoke to my state. I had full faith in 
the revelation of the Father’s will through 
his faithful ministers. Oh! that none may 
lightly esteem true Gospel ministry. I have 
had large experience of the purity and effica 
cy of it, when I was met with and arrested in 
the midst of my levity. One dear friend, in 
particular, S. G. was led in our meeting to 
follow me in her ministry from state to state 

and, on one occasion, in a family visit she 
spoke to me in these words: “TI believe 
there are great things in store for thee if tho 

art faithfal.” _ I did not know then; nor had 
I the least conception what my calling was 
to be, until one day sitting in our meeting, 
was led to crave secretly that the Lord would 
give me a place among the righteous, when 
these words followed as plain as any words 
ever spoken to my outward ear: “Art tho 

prepared to go forth in my name?” Ob! it 
was 80 awful. I said, “ What is it, Lord? Is 
it to preach? .I can never doit.” I started 
from it and said, “I can never do it.” Then 
one was pointed out to me that had recently 
been called to the ministry, and I understood 
the terms of my being joined to the righteous 
must be to tell to others what the Lord had 
done for my soul. I can never, while mem 
ory lasts, forget that day. I was then mar 
ried, had a good busband, and all I could wish 
to make me comfortable, as to the outward 
I returned from that meeting under the most 
painful feelings. I wished to die rather than 
give up to obey that clear call, I said again 
and again, “I can never do it.” Oh! it 
was the severest conflict and trial I had ever 
met with. I thought if the Lord would take 
my life and spare me such an exposure before 
the people, how glad I should be. Then it 
followed, if I died in disobedience to His wil 


we called pleasure, my mirth was secretly|I would not be joined to the righteous of all 
turned “into sorrow from the inward convic-|generations. I was brought into a narrow 


tion that I was committing sin in yielding to’ place, where there seemed no room for me’ 
folly and lightness, thereby endeavoring to|turn from the Lord. My days and nigh 


if/e a = 
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were spent in bemoaning myself and thinking 


yhat would my husband say if I became a of sequestrators sitting at Waltham, in Essex, 186 
yreacher? and what would the world say, they soon fell into a discourse and commen-| 


that one so sprightly and so unlikely to be 


palled to such an awful service should speak plied: “’Tis true, gentlemen, that tame has| 
Thus the enemy followed me given me the report of a memorist, and if you cholera is raging in many places in India, and there 


im meetings ! 
vith these suggestions from year to year, and, 


| fled from the thought of yielding to such a They all accepted the motion, and told him! , 


‘equiring, and went on in disobedience until; 
t lost the sweet state I had been in, and 
seemed farther than ever separated from my 
neavenly Father’s love, being plunged into 
Harkness and sorrow, fearing to look again 
jowards His holy Temple, knowing my diso- 
gedience to His will, so fully and clearly 
made known to me. I feel it while I write, 
snd the despite I was doing to the Spirit of 
mrace, and would warn any of His called 
vhildren never to flee from His requirings nor 
tause themselves such a wilderness travel as 
Vas my portion by my disobedience. Painful 
lays and wearisome nights were my portion, 
tnd my poor soul was disquieted within me. 
Sut my disobedience was not long to go un- 
punished. We had been married three years 
before our first child was born. There could 
scarcely be seen a lovelier boy than he was 
it nine months old. I was sitting with him 
jn my lap when he took up a glass stopper to 
lay with and let it fall from his hand. I was 
10t aware that it was cracked by the fall, and 
yave it to him again. When he put it in his 
mouth he swallowed a small piece of the glass 
and was injured internally, and in two days 
ae was no more, Our only child being taken 
such an awful manner was w sore trial to 
as both, our hearts were so wrapped up in 
aim. The feeling and sympathy of our friends 
on the occasion was felt by us, yet J secretly 
delieved this close affliction was permitted on 
account of my disobedience. However, in 

is time of need I was not forgotten, but was 
favored, in condescending goodness, to feel a 
alm that the world could not give nor take 
Bway. 


(To be continued.) 


For “The Friend.” 

The last number of our paper contains an 

rticle headed “Snakes in Chancery,” which 
ale in surprising errors. All intelligent 
ersons must see that the last paragraph ot 
he article referred to could have been written 
only by some one who was strangely ignorant 
of well known facts in natural history. 

It is, for instance, not true that in hot cli- 
mates allsnakes are venomous, on the contrary 
comparatively few of them have poison fangs, 
and boas and pythons are not included in the 
list of those which are provided with those 

ngerous means of offence and defence. These 
arge reptiles are, in fact, no more “ horrible,” 
*deadly,” and “ wicked,” than are the barm- 
88 black snakes and garter snakes of our 
wn fieids and meadows, trom which indeed 
hey differ chiefly in size. The boaand python 
are often found from twenty to thirty feet in 
length; and of course need, for their not very 
frequent meal, something larger than the 
eld mouse, toad or young bird, which satis- 
38 the hunger of the smaller reptile. 


— 


Dr. Fuller’s Memory—Dr. Fuller had an 
ctraordinary memory. He could name in 
er the signs on both sides the way from 
beginning of Paternoster Row at Ave- 
ria Lane to the bottom of Cheapside. He 
Id dictate to five several amanuenses at the 
time, and each on a different subject. 


The doctor making a visit to the committee 


dation;of his great memory ; to which he re- 


” 


please, I will give you an experiment of it. 


they should look upon it as an obligation, 
praying him to begin. “ Gentlemen,” says he, 
“JT will give you an instance of my memory 
in the particular business in which you are 
employed. Your worships have thought fit 
to sequester an honest but poor cavalier par-' 
son, my neighbor, from his living, and com- 
mitted him to prison; he has a large family 
of children, and his circumstances are but in- 
different ; if you will please to release him out 
of prison, and restore him to his living, I will 
never forget the kindness while I live.” 


Density of Population in London.—T he pop- 
ulation of London, that is to say, of the Me- 
tropolitan registration “division’—one of the 
eleven districts of Hogland—was stated at 
3,251,804 in the preliminary report of the 
census of 1871. The revision at the Census 
Office has shown the true number to be 
3,254,260. In 1801 the population was but 
958,863. The revised area is given as 78,080 
acres, Or 122 square miles ; this includes 2718 
acres of the Thames. The mean density of 
population in this area, as shown by the cen- 
sus, is 42 persons per acre—150 in the central 
districts, 107 in the east, 56 in the north, 52 
in the west, and 21 in the south districts, 
which last include considerably more than 
half the area of London. The density ranges 
from one person per acre in Hitham, and three 
in Lewisham and in Dalwich, to 410 and 418 
in St. Andrew and Whitecross sub-districts of 
Holborn, and 429 in Berwick street sub-dis- 
trict of Westminster. The decennial increase 
of population in the whole of London was 
21.2 per cent. inthe period of 1841-51, 18.7 
per cent. in 1851-61, 16.1 per cent. in the de- 
cade 1861-71. The increase between 1861 
and 1871 was 25.2 per cent. in the south group 
of districts, 22.9 in the west, 21.6 in the north, 
11.9 in the east; but there was a decrease ot 
12.8 per cent. in the central group, which 
comprises not only the city, but also. tbe 
Strand, Holborn and St Giles-in-the-Fields,— 
Late Paper. 
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NINTH MONTH 7, 1872. : 


SUMMARY OF EVENT. 
Forrren.—The price of coal has again been advanced 


in England, notwithstanding heavy importations of the 
article from Belgium. 

The French authorities are detaining all Carlists 
found in the southern departments, suspected of com- 
plicity in the plot for insurrection against the Spanish 
government. 

Berlin journals state that the French government 
commences the payment of another instalment of the 
war indemnity this week. According to a Paris dis- 
patch of the Znd, the payment of 500,000,000 franes to 
Germany has already been effected. 

Pere Hyacinthe has written a long letter to the Temps, 
in which he announces and defends his approaching 
marriage. 

The court-martial sitting at Versailles for the trial 
of the Communists, has passed sentence of death upon 
General Cluseret and Lieutenant Francis; they having 
refused to appear and answer the graye charges against 


them, 


London, 9th mo. 2d.—Consols 923. 
5, 9384; do. 1867, 922; ten-forties, 88. 
Liverpool.— Uplands cotton, 10{d.; Orleans, 102d. 
California white wheat, 12s. 6d. a 12s. 8d. per 100 Ibs. r 
red winter, 12s. 6d.; spring, 12s..a 12s. 4d. 

A dispatch from Bombay to London, reports that the 


U. 8. Bonds, 


are numerous deaths from it daily. 
A dispatch to the Duily Telegraph says the King of 
byssinia has sent an ultimatum ordering the Egyp- 
tians who threaten to invade the country, to retire from 
Bogos. The Egyptians refused and continued their 
advance. Several Abyssinian chieftains had already 
submitted to the invaders. 

A great public demonstration is contemplated in 


/ Dublin against the occupation of Rome by the Italian 


government, and the suppression of religious orders in 
Italy. 

The ‘latest official return of the elections for the 
Spanish Cortes, show that 294 Radicals, 75 Republicans 
and 23 Conservatives and Dynasticists have been 
elected. 

A Lisbon dispatch states that the steamship Perse- 
veranza went ashore during a fog at the entrance of the 
harbor of Oporto, and became a total loss. Thirty per- 
sons were drowned. 

The steamship James Stephenson was burned off 
Lisbon, while on a voyage from Calcutta to Lisbon. 
The passengers and crew were saved. 

Advices from Peru say that all is quiet. Confidence 
has been restored, and prospects for the future were 
brighter. Pardo, the new President, was popular. 

Mexican advices to 8th mo. 25th, say that Diaz has 
refused to accept amnesty, and has fled to the moun- 
tains, from whence he is supposed to be making his way 
to California. 

The Germans are about to build two stone bridges 
over the Rhine, at Wesel and Brisach. When these 
are completed Germany will have eight fortified bridges 
on the Rhine, all connected by railways with the stores 
of arms and munitions of war, 

The heat of the late summer has been extreme in 
Switzerland. The glaciers have not melted so much 
for many years. Many large masses of ice have rolled 
over the precipices into the valleys below with a noise 
like thunder. 

The cholera has appeared at Grodno, the capital of 
the government of the same name, in the western part 
of Russia. 

The railway from Constantinople to Adrianople, has 
been opened to the public for a distance of forty-tive 
miles from the former city. The rest of the line is in 
course of construction. 

Unirep Stares.—Miscellaneous.—The interments in 
Philadelphia last week numbered 323, including 149 
infants under two years of age. There were 50 deaths of 
cholera infantum, 387 of consumption, 21 debility, 26 
marasmus, 11 old age, 2 sunstroke, none of small pox. 
The rain fall of the Eighth month was 7.81 inchess, by 
the record of the United States Signal Service. 

The government directors of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road Company have returned from their tour of inspec- 
tion, and express themselves pleased with the cundi- 
tion of the road. Its equipments and preparations for 
the coming winter are expected to prevent a*renewal of 
the snow blockade. Additional labor forces have been 
provided, and sheds erected wherever difficulty with 
the snow is likely to occur. They say that the country 
tributary to the road is developing rapidly, and every- 
thing promises well for the future, provided some exist- 
ing abuses shall be removed, and strict business manage- 
ment enforced. 

A survey of the Missouri river, above Fort Benton, 
its present head of navigation, has shown that the river 
is navigable for 275 miles beyond that point. 

The propeller Metis was wrecked on her passage from 
New York to Providence, R. L., early in the morning of 
the 30th ult. The Metis was run into by an unknown 
schooner, which struck nearly abreast of the pilot-house. 
Soon after the collision the steamer sunk. ‘Che number 
of persons on board was 163, about 40 of whom appear 
to have perished. 

The steamer Bienville, which left New York for 
Aspinwall on the 10th ult., was discovered to be on fire 
five days subsequently. he hatches were battened 
down, and efforts used to extinguish the fire, but it soon 
became necessary to abandon the burning vessel. Two 
of the boats were capsized, and all on board drowned. 
Lhe survivors, after much danger and suffering, were 
landed at Nassau. Out of 129 persons on board the 
Bienville, 84 were unaccounted for, The steamer had 
a large quantity of powder on board, which exploded 
soon after the people took to the boats, and immediately 
after the explosion the wreck sunk, 
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The public debt of the United States was reduced 
$10,736,636 during the Eighth month, . It amounted 
on the first inst., less cash in the Treasury, to $2,177,- 
322,020. Of this sum $429,791,919 bears no interest. 
The balance in the Treasury consisted of coin $73,918,- 
817, and currency $10,934,742. 4 

The Markets, &.—The tollowing were the quotations 
on the 2nd inst. New York.— American gold, 113$. 
U. S. sixes, 1881, 116}; ditto, 1868, 114; ditto, 10-40, 5 
per cents, 109. Supertine flour, $5.80 a $6.40; State 
extra, $7 a $7.40; finer brands, -7.50 a $10. White 
Michigan wheat, $1.78 a $1.80; amber do, $1.72 a 
$1.75; No. 2 Chicago spring, 11.62; amber western, 
$1.65 a 21.68. Western mixed oats, old, 443 a 45 cts.; 
new, 41 a 48 cts.; old white, 48 a 50 cts. Rye, 75 cts. 
Western mixed corn, 64 cts.; white, 67 a 69 cts.; 
southern white, 79 a 80 cts. Cuba sugar, 8} a 9 cts. 
Refined, 124 a 124 cts. Carolina rice, 83 a 9} cts. 
Philadelphia—Uplands and New Orleans cotton, 22 a 
223 cts. Supertine flour, $4.50 a $5.25; extra, $5.50 a 
$6.25 ; finer brands, $6.50 a $10.25. Western red wheat, 
$1.60 a 1.65; southern do., $1.73 a $1.76; Kentucky 
white, $1.83. Yellow corn, 63 cts. New oats, 38 a 45 
cts.; old, 46 a 48 cts. Smoked hams, 16 a 18 cts. Lard, 
9 a 9} cts. Clover seed, 10 a 103 cts. About 2,700 
beef cattle were sold at the Avenue Drove-yard, Extra 
at 74 a 74 cts. per lb. gross; fair to good, 6 a7 ets., and 
common 4 a 5} cts. Sheep sold at 5 a 6% cts. pur lb. 

ross. Receipts 16,000 head. Hogs sold at $8 a $8.25 
per 100 lb. net. Receipts 3,527 head. Baltimore.— 
Choice white wheat, $1.80 a 1.85; fair to prime do., 
$1.60 a 71.75 ; choice amber, $1.75 a $1.80. Southern 
white corn, 65 a 66 cts.; western mixed, 62 cts. Oats, 
39 a 41} cts. Rye, 75 a 85 cts. Lard, 9 cts. Cinein- 
nati.-F amily flour, $7.25 a $7.50. Red wheat, $1.50 a 
$1.55; white, $1.55 a $1.65. Corn, 45 cts. New oats, 
25 cts.; old, 33. cts. St. Lowis.—Spring wheat, $1.23 ; 
No. 2 winter red, $1.70. No. 2 mixed corn, 35 cts. 
No. 2 oats, 25 cts. Chicago.—No. 1 spring wheat, 1.24 
a $1.25; No. 2 do., $1.21; No. 3do., $1.13. No. 2 
mixed corn, 38} cts. No. 2 oats, 253 cts. No. 2 rye, 
57 cts. No. 2 fall barley, 66 ets. 


EVENING SCHOOLS FOR ADULT COLORED 
PERSONS. 
Teachers are wanted for these schools, to be opened 
about the first of Tenth month. 
Applications may be made to 
Elton B. Gifford, 28 North Third St., 
Richard J. Allen, 472 North Third St., 
Thomas Elkinton, 118 Pine St., 
Geo. J. Scattergood, 413 Spruce St. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 

The Winter TERmM of this Institution opens on the 
28th of Tenth month next. Parents and others who 
intend to send pupils will please make early applica- 
tion to AARON SHARPLEsS, Superintendent, (address 
Street Road P. O., Chester Co., Pa.), or to CHARLES J. 
ALLEN, Treasurer, No. 304 Arch street, Philadelphia. 

Eighth mo. 13th, 1872. 


FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOLS. 

These schools, under the care of the four Monthly 
Meetings of Friends in this city, will re-open on 
Second-day, Ninth mo. 2d, 1872. The Boys’ School, 
on Cherry St., above Eighth St. is under the care of 
Zebedee Haines, as Principal. The Girls’ School, on 
Seventh St., below Race St. is under the care of 
Margaret Lightfoot. There are also two Primary 
Schools for the instrnetion of those children who are 
too young to attend the higher schools; one of which is 
held in the Meeting-house at the corner of Sixth and 
Noble streets, the other in the Boys’ School building 
on Cherry street. 

The attention of Friends residing in this city and its 
neighborhood is particularly invited to these schools. 
The terms are moderate, and by provisions recently made 
for that purpose, Friends belonging to Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, sending children to these schools, (also 
members) who may find the charges burdensome, can be 
fully relieved. In the principal schools opportunities 
are afforded of obtaining a liberal education in useful 
branches of study, and in the Latin and Greek lan- 
guages. In the primary schools the children are well 
grounded in those of a more elementary character. 

It is desirable that applications for admission of chil- 
dren should be made early, and that parents returning 
children to the schools should send them at the begin- 
ning of the term. 

Further information may be obtained upon applica- 
tion to the Treasurer of the Committee, 


James SMEDLEY, No, 415 Market street.|from Lewis Passmore, Pa., $2 


RECEIPTS. 

Received from John Brantingham, Agent, O., $2, 
vol. 46, and for Samuel Carr, and Isaac Cope, $2 each, 
vol. 46; from John Eldridge, Pa., $2, vol. 46; from 
Elizabeth M. Cope, Pa., $2, vol. 46; from Robert Miller, 
O., $2, vol. 46; from E. W. South, M. D., N. J., $2, vol. 
46; from Susannah Marriott, N. Y., +2, vol. 46; from 
Deborah Satterthwaite, N. J., per Henry Wood, Agent, 

2, vol. 46; from Ann Bacon, N. J., per H. C. Wood, 
$2, vol. 46; from Elwood E. Haines, N. J., $2, vol. 46; 
from Nathaniel Barton, N. J., $2, vol. 46; from Anna 
King, N.J., per Joseph King, $2, vol, 46; from George 
M. Eddy, Mass., $2, vol. 46; from Sarah F. Carr, R. I., 
$2, vol. 46; from Jesse Bailey, O., >2, vol. 46; from 
Stephen Hobson, Agent, O., $2, vol. 46, and for Edwin} 
Hollingsworth and Elwood Dean, $2 each, vol. 46, for} 
Daniel M. Mott, $2, to No. 52, vol. 45, and for Rachel 
Arnold, $2.50, to No. 52, vol. 45; from Thomas Twin- 
ing, N. Y., $2, vol. 46; from Charles Walton, City, 
$2, vol. 46, and for Samuel Walton, O., $2, vol. 46; 
from Dr. George Martin, Pa., $2, vol. 46; from Sarah 
North, Pa., per William Webster, $2, vol. 46; from 
Watson Newbold, N. J., $2, vol. 46, and for Walter 
Newbold, $2, vol. 46; from Hannah Stevenson, II1., $2, 
vol. 46; from Pemberton Moore, Pa., $2, vol. 46; from 
Jane Ann Passmore, Pa., $2, vol. 46; from Henry R. 
Post, L. L., $2, vol. 46; from Joshua Embree, Pa., +2, 
vol. 46; from Sarah P. Darnell, N. J., $2, vol. 46; from 
Henry Knowles, Agent, N. Y., for Benjamin Boss, 
Robert Knowles, Milton Smith, Alonzo Knowles, Ben- 
jamin R. Knowles, and Joseph Collins, $2 each, vol. 
46; from Daniel Williams, Agent, O., $2, vol. 46, and 
for Isaac Mitchell, Asa Branson, John C. Hoge, Juliann 
H. Branson, Pusey Wood, Mary Chandler, Jacob Hol- 


| Ellyson, Jr., John H. Stanley, and Edwin Fogg, $2 


loway, Sarah Purviance, Mary Ann Holloway, Joseph 
Bailey, Joseph Walker, and Ephraim W. Holloway, 
$2 each, vol..46; from Ann Kaighn and Amos Evens, 
N.J., per Mary Kaighn, $2 each, vol. 46; from Isaac 
Child, Lo., $2, vol. 46; from Edward Sharpless, N. J., 
2.20, to No. 52, vol. 46; from Henry R. Woodward, 
N. J., $2, vol. 46; from Walker Moore, Pa., $2, vol. 46; 
from William L, Bailey, Pa., $2, vol. 46; from Benj. 
W. Passmore, Agent, Pa., for Rebecea Larkin, Sarah 
Larkin, and Nathan Pennell, $2 each, vol. 46; from 
Parker Hall, Agent, O., $2, vol. 46, and for Nathan 
Hall, William Hall, William Hall, Jr., Josiah Hall, 
John W. Smith, Lewis Taber, and James McGrail, $2 
each, vol. 46; from Joseph Stanton, O., 74, vols. 46 and 
47; from George Haines, N. J., -2, vol. 46; from 
Benjamin D. Stratton, Agent, O., for Christiana Kirk, 
Cyrus Brantingham, Joshua Coppock, Lewis B. Walker, 
Zaccheus Test, Josiah Cameron, Hannah Gilbert, Uriah 
Price, Edward Y. Cope, Nathan B: Whinery, Alfred 


Brantingham, Jeremiah Coppock, Barclay Stratton, |. 


Ruth Stanley, and Joseph H. Branson, $2 each, vol. 
46; from Mary B. Buflinton, Mass., $2, vol. 46; from 
Elizabeth T. Yarnall, Pa., $2, vol. 46; from George 
Reid, City, $2, vol. 46, and for James F. Reid and 
Thomas Doan, $2 each, vol. 46; from Philena 8. Yar- 
nall and Mary Ann Newlin, Pa.; 72 each, vol. 46, and 
Susanna 8. Thomas, Pa., $2, to No. 31, vol. 47; from 
William H, Garrett, City, $2, vol. 46; from William 
Evans, City, $2, vol. 46, and for Thomas Evans and 
Lydia T. King, Pa., 22 each, vol. 46; from Samuel 
Pancoast, Pa., $2, vol. 46; from Abram Roman, N. J., 
$5, to No. 27, vol. 47; from Joel Wilson, Agent, N. J., 
$2, vol. 46, and for Mary Thorn, $2, vol. 46; from 
Samuel E, Decou, N.J., $2, vol. 46; trom John Bishop, 
N. J., $2, vol. 46 ; from Joseph Warrington, M. D., N. 
J., $2, vol. 46; from Joshua Jetteris, Pa., $2, vol. 46; 
from Mary Warner, N.J., per Randolph H. Moore, $2, 
vol. 46; trom Richard Mott, Agent, Lo., $2, vol. 46, 
and for John Hampton, Sarah Hampton, William 
Pierpont, Eli Hodgin, John Hodgin, Thomas D. 
Yocum, Thomas E. Bundy, Samuel W. Stanley, Wil- 
liam P. Dewees, Thomas C. Battey, Joseph Embree, 
Stephen Hodgin, and Asenath Edgerton, >2 each, vol. 
46; trom William P. Townsend, Agent, Pa., $2, vol. 
46, and for John W. Townsend, EK. H. Townsend, 
Samuel R. Kirk, Isaiah Kirk, Thomas Thorp, Phineas 
Pratt, Margaretta T. Webb, Elizabeth 8. Thomas, 
Hannah Taylor, George B. Mellor, Joseph Scattergood, 
Jr., Sarah C. Passmore, Rebecca Conard and Sarah 
Yarnall, Thomas C. Hogue, John M. Scarlet, Edward 
8. Yarnall, Ann Sheppard, Caleb 8. Cope, Jonathan 
Tomlinson, and Richard J. Thatcher, $2 each, vol. 46 ; 
from William Carpenter, Agent, N. J., $2, vol. 46, and 
for Letitia Reeve, Rebecca Wistar, Josiah Wistar, and 
Samuel P. Carpenter, $2 each, vol. 46; from John M. 
Smith, Agent, Q., »2, vol. 46, and for Rachel Barber, 
Eliza Wilson, Samuel B. Smith, David Stephen, and 
Henry Briggs, $2 each, vol. 46; from Miller Chace, 
Mass., $2, vol. 46; from E. M. Neave, O., $2, vol. 46; 
, vol, 46; from James R. 


Cooper, Pa., $2, vol. 46; from Josiah A. Roberts, P: 
$2, vol. 46; from Amos Lee, Pa., per Jesse Hall 
vol. 46; from William Thorp, Pa., $2, vol. 46, and ; 
Rachel M. Thorp, and George W. Thorp, Pa., an 
Benjamin Sheppard, N. J., $2 each, vol. 46, and Sam’ 
M. Sheppard, N. J., $2, to No. 4, vol. 47; from Jam 
Embree, Pa., $2, vol. 46; from Daniel Corbit, Del., $2, 
vol. 46; from Isaac Cowgill, O., $2, vol. 46, and for 
Joseph Cowgill, $2, vol. 46; from Jehu L. Kite, Agen 
O., $2, vol. 46, and for Isaae Carr, Joseph Lyne 
Joseph Painter, David Ellyson, Lindsey Cobb, Eli 
A. Fogg, Abner Woolman, Thomas B. Woolman, J: 
Woolman, Mary Warrington, James H. Crew, Rob 


$ 
fo 


each, vol. 46, for Ann Railey, $2, to No. 4, vol. 47, and 
for Lydia Warrington, $2, to No. 18, vol. 47; from M. 
M. Morlan, Agent, O., for Samuel Street, Richard B. 
Faweett, Daniel Boulton, George Blackburn, William 
Darlington, Stacy Cook, Sr., Jane Heald, Benjamin 
Antram, Hannah Bonsall, Theophilus Morlan, Mor- 
decai Morlan, and Priscilla W. Coffee, $2 each, vol. 46, 
and for C. W. Satterthwaite, $2, to No. 19, vol. 47; 
from Rachel E. Haines, N. J., $2, vol. 46; from Zebed 

Haines, N. J., $2, vol. 46. ; 


Remittances received after Fourth-day morning, will 7 
appear in the Receipts wntil the following week. 


NOTICE. 


The Committee appointed by Philadelphia ve 
Meeting to visit the Quirterly, Monthly, and othe: 
meetings comprising it, will convene in the large com 
mittee-room of Friends’ meeting-house on Arch stree' 
on Seventh-day, the 21st of Ninth month, 1872, at ter 
o’clock, A. M. 


WANTED. 

A teacher for a School under the care of Burlingto 
Preparative Meeting, N. J. Application may be m: 
to RowLanp J. Durron, Burlington, N. J. 


WANTED, 


At Westtown Boarding School, a well qualif 
Teacher to take charge of the first Mathematical 
partment for Boys. Application to be made to 

Clarkson Sheppard, Greenwich, N. Jersey, — 
Charles J. Allen, 304 Arch street, Philada., 
Samuel Morris, Olney, near Philada., 
Charles Evans, M. D., 702 Race street, Philac 


FRIENDS’ SCHOOL AT GERMANTOWN. © 


The Committee having engaged an experienced Ma 
Teacher, competent to give instruction in the branche 
taught by the late Principal, the school will be 
opened on Second-day, the 9th of Ninth month, w 
the expectation of continuing its past high standard 
a graded school. The school is divided into Primat 
Intermediate and Higher departments, each suppli 
with good teachers; and the course of study includ 
the usual English branches, mathematics, Latin, Gr 
if desired; French and drawing. Special facilities f 
instruction im Chemistry, Physics, and Physiology ar 
afforded by a suitable laboratory, ample philosophi 
apparatus, and a very superior set of Auzouz’s mod 
in comparative anatomy. | 

For terms, &c., apply to Samurn Emuen, Clerk ¢ 
Committee, No. 627 Market St., or Germantown, Philz 


iS 
FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. ~ 
Near Frankford, ( Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphie 
Physician and Superintendent—Josuua H. Wort 
INGTON, M. D. 
Applications for the Admission of Patients 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the E 
Managers. 


MARRIED, on the 23d day of Eighth month, 1 
at Friends’ Meeting, Maryville, Tennessee, ALFR 
Wuirts, of Spiceland, Indiana, to ExizaBeTH 
of the former place. 


Diep, at Germantown, on the 18th of Seventh 
1872, WiLLLIAM, son of Edward and Susan | 
fort, in the 2lst year of his age. The sweet 
mind with which he was favored, and the ealm 
ance that a mansion of rest awaited him, were co 
ing to his friends, bringing to mind the langua 


me die the death of the righteous, and let my | 
be like his.” a? 


